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Patient Libraries In Our State Hospitals 
And Special Schools 


Howard Blomquist 
Research Analyst 
Texas Research League’ 


The libraries for patients in 
our State hospitals and special 
schools represent an area where 
interested citizens may contri- 
bute directly to the improve- 
ment of the rehabilitation pro- 
grams for our unfortunate fel- 
low citizens who have been hos- 
pitalized in these State facili- 
ties. The libraries, with few 
exceptions, currently provide a 
minimum of service compared 
to their potential contribution. 

This became apparent after 
studying the patient library 
services in the 23 institutions 
under the supervision of the 
Board for Texas State Hospi- 
tals and Special Schools during 
the past year. The patient li- 
braries were one of the 52 func- 
tional areas studied by staff 


iThe Texas Research League was 
organized in June 1952 for the purpose 
of undertaking objective research in- 
to the services, programs and prob- 
lems of Texas government. It is a 
citizen-supported, non-profit, non-po- 
litical research organization composed 
of a group of firms and individuals 
interested in the cause of better gov- 
ernment. Studies are made only at 
the request of governmental units 
themselves. The league has just com- 
pleted three major studies: 

A survey of the 23 State institutions 
administered by the Board for 
Texas State Hospitals and Special 
Schools. 

A management study of The Uni- 
versity of Texas system, requested 
by the University’s Board of Re- 
gents. 

A survey of Texas public school. fi- 
nancing, including an evaluation 
of the operation and results to 
date of the State’s school aid pro- 
gram, commonly referred to as the 
Gilmer-Aikin program. 
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members of the Texas Research 
League. Each institution was 
visited for a period of three to 
eight days by the research team, 
depending on the size of the 
institution and the problems en- 
countered. 


This discussion is confined to 
the patient library services in 
the six mental hospitals, the 
four geriatric centers and the 
four tuberculosis hospitals. 
These facilities care for approx- 
imately 19,000 of the 24,000 pa- 
tients or wards in the State hos- 
pital and special schools sys- 
tem. The schools for mentally 
retarded, the State Orphan’s 
Home at Corsicana, the Blind, 
Deaf, and Orphan School for 
colored Children at Austin, and 
the epileptic hospital at Abi- 
lene, each provide a library 
service similar to that of a small 
public school. Funds are de- 
rived from independent school 
district revenues, and the teach- 
ing personnel are responsible 
for the service provided. Two 
other institutions surveyed by 
the league and not discussed in 
this article are the School for 
Cerebral Palsied in Galveston 
(which has facilities for only 
42 children who undergo short- 
term treatment) and the Alaba- 
ma-Coushatta Indian Reserva- 
tion. The Indian children at- 
tend Big Sandy School and thus 
benefit from the library serv- 
ice provided by that school 
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(which has over 200 pupils en- 
rolled). 

In the mental hospitals, geri- 
atric centers, and tuberculosis 
hospitals, patient libraries are 
considered as a part of the rec- 
reation programs of the insti- 
tutions and usually are the re- 
sponsibility of an employee in 
the “rehabilitative therapies” 
department. This department is 
concerned primarily with occu- 
pational therapy and _ recrea- 
tional therapy. It was found 
that the person responsible for 
a library’s operations usually 
reported to the head of the de- 
partment, or to the chief occu- 
pational or recreational thera- 
pist. 

There were exceptions, as in- 
dicated below: 


No. 
Insti- 
tutions 
Direct Supervisor Over 
Library Operations 
4 Director of Rehabilitative 
Therapies 
2 Occupational Therapy Su- 
pervisor 
1 Recreational Therapist 
2 Institutional Superinten- 
dent 
1 Social Worker 
1 Clinical Director 
1 School Principal? 
2 No Library 
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None of the persons in charge 
of patient library operations 
had any specific training or ex- 
perience in libraries, and al- 
though several of the libraries 





2At Mexia State Home the women 
geriatric patients twice weekly visit 
the library maintained by the school 
for mentally retarded located on the 
same grounds. 
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had a full-time person in charge, 
extra duties were assigned in 
many cases. 


Seven of the twelve institu- 
tions which had libraries used 
patients to help circulate the 
books and magazines, or to 
maintain the library. Only two 
libraries utilized volunteers 
from the surrounding commun- 
ity in their operations. None 
of them operated a book cart 
service like that provided in Ar- 
my and veteran hospitals, al- 
though such a service had been 
initiated at East Texas Tuber- 
culosis Hospital at the time of 
the research team’s visit. Two 
volunteers were manning the 
cart. At McKnight Sanatorium 
(16 miles west of San Angelo) 
the patient librarian circulated 
a loose-leaf notebook through 
the wards and patients wrote 
their choice of books on print- 
ed slips of paper. The slip pro- 
vided a space for the patients 
to write in materials they would 
like to have but which were not 
currently in the library. A mes- 
senger delivered the books to 
the individual patients. 


The patient libraries obtain 
their books almost entirely 
through donation. A few insti- 
tutions subscribe to book clubs 
and most of them subscribe to 
a few magazines and newspa- 
pers. The number of books on 
hand varies, of course, but for 
no explainable reason, the ratio 
was about 1 book per patient in 
the mental hospitals. The ratio 
varied in the tuberculosis hos- 
pitals. At East Texas Tuber- 
culosis Hospital (Tyler) the ra- 
tio was about four books per pa- 
tient (a considerable number of 
these were pocket books) where- 
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as at McKnight Sanatorium 
there was a ratio of more than 
10 books for each patient. 
There was no library at Legion 
Tuberculosis Hospital; and the 
occupational therapist at San 
Antonio Tuberculosis Hospital 
was just beginning to solicit 
books at the time of the research 
team’s visit. 

There was no library service 
at Kerrville State Home or the 
Confederate Home for Men. At 
Vernon State Home (for geri- 
atric patients) a small collec- 
tion of 200 books had been ac- 
quired, and at Mexia the women 
geriatric patients twice each 
week visited the library of 
approximately 1,300 books 
maintained primarily for the 
mentally retarded children. 

Of course, the number of 
books on hand in these libraries 
means little without knowing 
what types of books they are 
and how well they are circulat- 
ed. San Antonio State Hospital 
(Mental) had just completed 
weeding out books that had been 
in the library for numbers of 
years and which had little or 
no value as patient reading ma- 
terial today. The librarian there 
reported that some of the books 
had been published in the 
1880’s. At none of the institu- 
tions were the books weeded 
regularly, though at seven in- 
stitutions some weeding had 
been done. At a few of the in- 
stitutions, books were screened 
as they were received. 

The reading materials would 
not be considered adequate at 
any of the institutions; howev- 
er, this is not the primary defi- 
ciency in the library services in 
most of the institutions. The 
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primary deficiencies in order of 
importance are: 

(1) In most hospitals, the 
failure to employ a per- 
son capable of developing 
a library, in utilizing vol- 
unteers, in establishing a 
book cart service, in so- 
liciting donation of qual- 
ity books, etc. 

(2) The failure to use the 
patient libraries as voca- 
tional training for pa- 
tients. 

(3) The failure to circulate 
materials to patients not 
able to visit the library. 
In the mental hospitals, 
for instance, the libraries 
were opened _ generally 
from 8 to 5 and working 
patients had no oppor- 
tunity to visit them. 
Many of the libraries 
were closed Saturday af- 
ternoons and Sundays. 
Many patients are not 
able to leave the ward 
and need some type of 
book cart service. 

The picture is not entirely 
bleak, however. Terrell State 
Hospital has very fine facilities 
for its library and at the time 
of the survey had a librarian 
who was extremely interested in 
improving the library service. 
She had no previous experience 
as a librarian but had taught 
in the public schools. She uti- 
lized several patients in operat 
ing the library. 

At Rusk State Hospital, the 
librarian (who had no college 
training at all) was very inter- 
ested in improving the library 
service. Using a list of some 
500 publishers supplied by the 
owner of a book store in Tyler, 
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she solicited books for the libra- 
ry. The results were wonder- 
ful. Publishers sent her 490 new 
books and the Bantam Book 
Company sent 1,959 paper- 
bound pocket books. She also 
utilized patients in the library. 
They help repair books, check 
out books and magazines, and 
perform a wide variety of tasks. 
One project involved the cutting 
out of serial novels from maga- 
zines and assembling them un- 
der a single cover. The maga- 
zine illustrations made these 
folders very attractive. 

One feature of the library 
service at Wichita Falls State 
Hospital is the collection of 
magazines which are solicited 
from the community and stacked 
in an area where patients with 
ground privileges may come and 
choose freely the magazine they 
want. They also carry maga- 
zines back to the ward for pa- 
tients who do not have ground 
privileges. It is easy to under- 
stand that they enjoy a certain 
popularity among their fellow 
patients. 


Can the library actually con- 
tribute to the patient’s recov- 


ery? The answer, of course, is 
yes. There seems to be unani- 
mous agreement that patient li- 
braries can contribute directly 
to earlier recovery. The only 
exception would be a relatively 
small segment of mental pa- 
tients where the prescribed ac- 
tivities call for emphasis on 
group activities in order to draw 
the patient out of his “shell.” 
The degree to which reading 
can contribute to early recovery 
is quite debatable, however. 
This is because no actual re- 
search has been done to deter- 
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mine what effects reading may 
have on a patient. The problem 
is that where there are so many 
things which may contribute to 
patient recovery, it is extremely 
difficult (if not impossible) to 
assess the value of each of the 
factors. 


The problem, as it applies to 
patient library services, has 
been well stated by Mr. Melvin 
Oathout in an article appearing 
in the LIBRARY JOURNAL for 
March, 1954. Mr. Oathout is cur- 
rently on the staff of the Cali- 
fornia State Library and has 
had several years experience in 
improving the patient library 
services at Modesto State Hos- 
pital, Modesto, California. He 
is particularly interested in the 
field known as “bibliotherapy,” 
which might be described as 
treatment through prescribed 
reading. Many state mental 
hospitals have added a “biblio- 
therapist” to their staff. This 
is a person trained to select 
reading materials for particular 
types of patients. Like a phar- 
macist, he receives a prescrip- 
tion from the patient’s psychia- 
trist and chooses books within 
the limits of the prescription. 
In our neighboring state of Ok- 
lahoma, a bibliotherapist has 
been added to the staff of the 
Central State Hospital at Nor- 
man. 


The experiences of Dr. Lou 
Hirsch, staff psychiatrist at 
Kingsbridge Road Hospital in 
New York, has been that some 
of the “by-products” of patient 
reading may contribute signifi- 
cantly to the treatment process. 
In an address before the Insti- 
tute of Librarians of New York 
State Institutions, April 20th, 
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1950,° Dr. Hirsch stated that 
what the patient chooses to 
read often gives important hints 
into his personality. Dr. Hirsch 
also found that books on how to 
relax, psychology, etc., do little 
in the way of therapy but stimu- 
late discussion of problems with 
the psychiatrist. 


The type of books circulated 
among patients should vary, of 
course, with the type of patient. 
Books for tuberculosis patients 
should be no different than 
books circulated to the general 
public, except possibly the ex- 
clusion of books which would 
leave the patient in a depressed 
mood. For mental patients, how- 
ever, more care has to be exer- 
cised in the type of books circu- 
lated. Boooks or magazines 
which provide the maximum 
amount of reading pleasure 
should be appropriate for all pa- 
tients. However, books on men- 
tal illness, on psychology, etc., 
should be circulated only on pre- 
scription from the patient’s psy- 
chiatrist. Edna Pearl Moody, 
staff member of the Cleveland 
Public Library, has had over ten 
years’ experience in the patient 
library at the Cleveland State 
Receiving Hospital. She reports 
that mental patients like to read 
the same things that the general 
public does, but that picture 
books and cartoon books are es- 
pecially popular. 


An experiment conducted in 
an English mental hospital from 
1947 through 1949 showed that 
mental patients in that hospital 
read more non-fiction than the 





3Reported in December 1950 issue of 
Library Journal. 

4March, 1952 issue of Library Jour- 
nal. 
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average reader and that travel 
books were very popular.° 


STEPS TOWARD BETTER 
PATIENT LIBRARIES 

As described above, the pa- 
tient libraries in our State in- 
stitutions vary in terms of per- 
sonnel, facilities, reading ma- 
terials, etc. However, the fol- 
lowing steps for improving 
their services should be applica- 
ble to all of them. 

Step 1: The institution should 
first provide a capable person 
to direct the library services. 
This person should be full-time, 
although in the smaller institu- 
tions it may be necessary to as- 
sign some non-library functions 
to this person. It is unlikely 
that a “bibliotherapist” could be 
obtained since there are no col- 
leges which actually offer a pro- 
gram in bibliotherapy. Persons 
employed under this title gen- 
erally have had some specific 
library training plus some spe- 
cial orientation courses on men- 
tal illness. The _ institutions 
would do well to employ a per- 
son who has some knowledge of 
library operations and then give 
her some of the special orienta- 
tion courses given nurse train- 
ees. Emphasis should be placed 
on choosing someone who has 
an active, lively personality 
since her job will require work- 
ing with a large number of pa- 
tients and volunteers. The suc- 
cess of the library service will 
be directly dependent on the li- 
brarian’s ability to utilize ef- 
fectively both patients and vol- 
unteers. 

Step 2: In cooperation with 





5Allsop, Kathleen M., A Mental Hos- 
pital Library. London, The Library 
Association, 1951. 


the medical staff, procedures 
should be established whereby 
patients are assigned to work in 
the library. Since there may 
be more patients who want to 
work in the library than can be 
supervised properly, the librari- 
an will have to use her imagina- 
tion in creating jobs for them 
to do. However, no more should 
be utilized than can be watched 
over adequately. The librarian 
should not have to spend all of 
her time in patient supervision. 

Step 3: Procedures should be 
established whereby volunteers 
can be assigned to assist in the 
library operations. These should 
be worked out with the volun- 
teer coordinator, or the indivi- 
dual responsible for volunteer 
recruitment and utilization. Vol- 
unteers can be especially help- 
ful in assisting in the library 
operations, in helping provide 
supervision over patients work- 


ing in the library, in providing 
book cart services to the wards 
for the many patients who are 
not able to come to the library, 
and in soliciting books and oth- 
er materials from the commun- 
ity. 


Step 4: A continuous solici- 
tation program should be de- 
veloped whereby new materials 
are added to the library regular- 
ly. Announcement in local 
newspapers, church bulletins, 
service clubs, should be a part 
of the program. A good solici- 
tation program is extremely im- 
portant since it is not likely that 
much in the way of state funds 
will be available for book pur- 
chases. As one employee respon- 
sible for the patient library in a 
large mental hospital stated, 
“As long as it’s a question of 
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books or shoes for the patient, 
the answer is certainly going to 
be shoes.” 

Step 5: Procedures should be 
established for screening mate- 
rials as they are received. Some 
of the books may not be suitable 
at all and may have to be dis- 
posed of at the time they are re- 
ceived. The remaining books 
and magazines may fall into 
several categories: such as, suit- 
able for permanent library col- 
lection, current novels which 
may be destroyed after they be- 
come duly worn, and books and 
magazines, which may be circu- 
lated to “disturbed” wards 
where they may be destroyed. 

In developing the library 
services, several things should 
be kept in mind. First, it should 
be remembered that the library 
service must be an integral part 
of the patient treatment pro- 
gram. Its service should meet 
with the approval of the clinical 
director or the top medical staff 
person giving direction to the 
medical care program. Second, 
it is only one of the services pro- 
vided by the occupational and 
recreational service group and 
should be well coordinated with 
these. For instance, the library 
service is significant as a voca- 
tional training area, and it is 
not at all inconceivable that this 
might be considered as its great- 
est contribution to the patient 
rehabilitation program. 

Perhaps some of you who 
read this article have sugges- 
tions on how you, or a local or- 
ganization, may contribute to 
improved library services in our 
State institutions. If there is a 
State institution in your local- 


(Continued on page 20.) 
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PUPPET SHOWS FOR THE STORY HOUR 


Mrs. Florence E. Spiker 
Librarian 
Denison Public Library 


For the past few years the 
Denison Public Library has pro- 
duced puppet shows as a means 
both of encouraging desirable 
group activities for young peo- 
ple and of making the public 
more library conscious. During 
the past summer a series of 
puppet shows was produced as 
a part of the Thursday morning 
story hour, and the immediate 
success of the shows necessitat- 
ed a “theatre” move from a 
room behind the stacks to the 
big library room in order to 
accommodate the audiences 
which averaged 300 persons, in- 
cluding a great many adults. 

We have used such stories 
from “Grimm’s Fairy Tales” as 
The Frog Prince, Cinderella, 
Snow-White, Rapunzel, and 
Rumpelstiltskin; also the “Un- 
cle Remus” stories The Wonder- 
ful Tar Baby, Wahoo, Brer Rab- 
bit and the Briar Patch, and 
standard children’s stories such 
as the “Little Brown Koko” se- 
ries of Blanche Hunt, and Caro- 
lyn Sherwin Bailey’s Li’] Han- 
nibal. Also we created a skit 
from Tom Sawyer, and for our 
final summer opus produced 
Jack and the Beanstalk. We find 
that the more the children know 
of the story the better they like 
the play, and as soon as they see 
the play they want to read the 
story. 


Our activities in the field be- 
gan with the five puppets 
which my son owned as a child. 
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Jack and the Beanstalk 


I wrote a play around those five 
characters which showed what 
could be done with puppets. In- 
terest appeared immediately, 
and offers of assistance came in 
after the first show was pro- 
duced. The Mono-Drama Club 
bought us a puppet stage, and 
helped us get more puppets. 
Volunteers to work the puppets 
became plentiful, especially 
from the too-young set. Al- 
though all production and di- 
rection is done by staff mem- 
bers, we are largely dependent 
on non-staffers as puppeteers. 
It has been disappointing to 
find that we can use very few 
of the puppet plays in published 
collections. Most of them call 
for things we cannot do and 
most of them are written in 
such stilted language that the 
children do not enjoy them. We 
take the story itself, figure out 
the scenes and characters, and 
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write the plays ourselves. Al- 
ways we have the problem of 
condensing the story into a min- 
imum number of scenes in order 
to use it at all. Too many 
changes of scenes are tiring to 
the children and call for an im- 
possible amount of props and 
scenery, so they must be reduced 
to a minimum. Often scenes 
can be condensed by using 
flash-backs to fill in the story 
that is in the omitted scene. 
For instance in Snow-White, 
action of what would have been 
the first two scenes was re- 
vealed by having the queen talk 
to her maid, who tells of Snow- 
White’s birth and life up to the 
time the mirror tells the queen 
of Snow-White’s beauty. Had 
we not condensed the scene in 
this story, there would have 
been 24, with very little action 
in any of them. 

Stage properties are a big 
problem, for they have to be in 
proportion with the puppets as 
well as with the stage. One of 
our problems was the tower in 
Rapunzel. If we made the tower 
high enough for the Witch and 
the Prince to have any distance 
to climb the braids, the tower 
window was above the top of 
the stage. When we lowered the 
window there wasn’t any use 
to climb. We solved this by 
using disks the size of the base 
of the tower and one-half inch 
thick. We had 6 of these and 
as the puppets climbed we 
slipped out disks one at a time, 
with very professional results. 


In Cinderella we wanted the 
ballroom to look larger than our 
stage actually was, so we used 
white linoleum and painted it 
into black and white squares 
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Uncle Remus Stories 


tapering so that it appeared that 
the back of the stage was a great 
distance away. 

We paint scenery on large 
pieces of corrugated cardboard, 
bending the side flaps so they 
act as wing pieces. Since the 
stage is small, we make sliding 
scenery, and moving the pup- 
pet’s feet slightly as the scenery 
is moved makes the puppet ap- 
pear to walk long distances. 
For moving scenery we use 
pieces of plain butcher paper in 
ten to twelve foot lengths with 
the ends rolled onto mailing 
tubes. You can find many of 
the needed props at the toy 
counters of the dime stores. We 
hunt in gift shops, dime stores, 
department store toy depart- 
ments and baby departments— 
just anywhere. Many of the 
stage props have to be made. 
For instance, we made a bunch 
of carrots out of papier mache 
to use in one of the Brer Rabbit 
stories. We found a turkey on 
a platter at a dime store to use 
in Jack and the Beanstalk. 

For National Book Week last 
fall we wrote and produced a 
highly imaginary puppet play 
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Cinderella and the Prince 


about the sea, with frogmen, 
mermaids, an octopus, ete. In 
order to make the underwater 
scene, we put a screen of green 
cellophane at the front of the 
stage and put things resembling 
sea weed and other water plants 
behind it so that the characters 
appeared to swim around. The 
octopus himself was made out 
of pieces of inner tube. 

One library assistant is an 
art student who paints scenery 
and makes stage props and pa- 
pier mache puppets. Another 
is an artist with a needle and 
makes all the costumes. We 
dress the puppets for each play 
and model a great many of the 
costumes from the Walt Disney 
books, because most _ people 
(children and adults) get their 
ideas of what children’s story 
characters look like from Walt 
Disney. 

For puppets, we use the Haz- 
elle “Marionettes” whenever 
possible, but we need so many 
odd characters which cannot be 
bought that we really spend a 
great deal of time making pup- 
pets. Since we were unable to 
buy animal puppets for the “Un- 
cle Remus” stories, we made 
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Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, Brer 
Bear, and Brer Terrapin, who, 
by the way, had a real terrapin 
shell for his back. The others 
were made of papier mache 
which had been moulded, paint- 
ed and dressed in character. 
The donkey and goat for the 
“Little Brown Koko” stories we 
made of cloth stuffed with cot- 
ton, except for the joints which 
were stuffed with beans so they 
could be moved. In using one of 
the regular puppets as a child, 
we dressed the older characters 
in longer dresses and kept them 
up to the length of the clothing 
so that they appeared taller than 
the children. 

Although many good ideas 
can be found in the books on 
puppet production, we have to 
rely mainly on our own re- 
sources to solve the problems 
which crop up continuously. 
The two books which have been 
of the most help to us are Edith 
Flack Ackley’s Marionettes, 
published by Lippincott in 1929, 
and M. A. Jagendorf’s Penny 
Puppets, Penny Theatre, and 
Penny Plays, published by 
Bobbs-Merrill in 1941. 

We have a number of high 
school and college students who 
do most of the operating of 
puppets. While the other two 
staff members and myself also 
do some operating, we are main- 
ly concerned with writing, pro- 
ducing, and directing the shows. 
We find that it takes a mature 
person to operate puppets, since 
he must study his puppet, study 
the story, and study his part. 
Many people want to “fool with” 
puppets but a much smaller 
number are actually capable of 
helping put on a show. 
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One of our largely unsolved 
problems is the voice production 
for the puppets. We have only 
one person who is accomplished 
at changing her voice for the 
different parts she is playing, 
and yet each person must speak 
for several puppets or else there 
are too many people and too 
much confusion around a rela- 
tively small puppet stage. We 
have tried making a tape re- 
cording of the script beforehand, 
using as many voices as neces- 
sary and then for the show hav- 
ing only puppeteers behind the 
stage; however, this has not 
proven very satisfactory. 

Between scenes we have used 
a great deal of music in order 
to hold the program together 
and give time to change scenery. 
Usually the music fits in nicely 
with the plays. In Cinderella, 
for instance, we used a Strauss 
waltz during a scene change, 
joined Cinderella to the Prince 
in appropriate fashion, and fas- 
tened the two controls together. 
They waltzed beautifully. 

An estimate of the value of 
our puppet shows is difficult, 
but we believe they are worth 
the hard, hard. work they re- 
quire. While we do not have 
proof that our shows have done 






more to enrich the lives of our 
young people than would the 
same amount of time spent in 
comic book reading, we feel sure 
that they have, and can point to 
an increase in attendance from 
12-20 to the average of 300 


mentioned earlier. We think 
that our: circulation increase 
of 250 per cent in the past four 
years is largely due to our 
shows, although we at all times 
have done the usual, such as 
trying to choose books that real- 
ly will fill a need, keeping dis- 
plays that are attractive at all 
times, running a reading con- 
test in the summer for the chil- 
dren, making displays of new 
books, holding open houses, and 
inviting school classes to tour 
the library. 

We suggest that libraries in 
Texas consider the occasional 
production of puppet shows as 
an adjunct to their story hours. 
Perhaps the library might spon- 
sor such shows in cooperation 
with some civic group in order 
to spread out the work load 
which is undeniably heavy. The 
Denison Public Library will be 
glad to provide whatever assis- 
tance it can in the way of ad- 
vice and suggestions to such li- 
braries. 


THE LAW IN LARGE PRINT*——_— 
HOW MAY A COUNTY PROVIDE 


LIBRARY SERVICE? 


When a county establishes its own library system, its 
services may be extended to include the residents of incor- 
porated cities or towns, either (1) by joinder with a city 
or town at the request of its governing body, as provided 
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*Extracts of Attorney General opinions on Texas library laws. 
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in Article 1690, or (2) by contract with a city or town as 
provided in Article 1691. In either event, the county li- 
brary maintains its identity as a county free library, estab- 
lished, maintained and operated as such. In case the city 
or town enters into a contract with the county for library 
services, the county is in the position of owner, manager 
and operator of the library system while the city or town 
is in the position of a subscriber for library services. 

On the other hand, instead of establishing, maintaining 
and operating its own free county library system, the 
county may contract for library privileges from (1) an- 
other county which has established a county free library 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 1693, or (2) 
the county may contract for library privileges from “some 
already established library” (Article 1694). In either 
event the other county library or the other “already estab- 
lished library” maintains its identity as the owner, man- 
ager and operator of its already established library. 

It should be noted that when a county, in lieu of éstab- 
lishing, maintaining and operating its own library, con- 
tracts for library services with either another county or 
another “already established library,” the county receives 
library services equivalent to those it would have if it had 
established, maintained and operated its own county li- 
brary. Article 1693 provides that the contract may be 
made with another county which has established a free 
library in accordance with the provisions of this title. 
Thus, such county contracting for services in lieu of hav- 
ing its own library, receives services that measure up to 
the standards required for a free county library. Article 
1694 provides that the contract “shall provide that such 
established library shall assume the functions of a county 
free library within the county with which the contract is 
made including incorporated cities and towns therein, and 
shall also provide that the librarian of such established 
library shall hold or secure a county librarian certificate 
from the State Board of Library Examiners, “thereby 
providing a means whereby the county entering into such 
a contract may have the kind of library service contem- 
plated by this title without such county having to estab- 
lish, maintain and operate its own library. 
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OUR COUNTY LIBRARIES 


The Ft. Bend County Library 


Mary Lee Cooper 


Ft. Bend County Library is celebrating a birthday this 
month, having become a reality, January 2, 1948 for the 
various groups of people that had worked so long for a 
county library. The Chamber of Commerce permitted us 
to use the back part of their room in Rosenberg for the 
first year and a half. Six months after work was begun, 
open house was held for interested citizens of the county 
to view the bookmobile and look over our book collection. 

Almost to the day a year later, we moved into our new 
library building located between Richmond and Rosen- 
berg. The land was donated by Mr. and Mrs. A. P. George, 
citizens of the county, but the building was constructed 
with county funds. The library building consists of a 
main reading room which contains the children’s depart- 
ment and the adult fiction with the only division being a 
low double-faced book shelf. Behind the circulation desk 
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Main Reading Room 


is the reference collection and the beginnings of a Texas 
collection. The middle room serves as a non-fiction room 
for adults. The work room, which is the width of the 
building, opens from the non-fiction room which also serves 
as additional shelving space as does the small room which 
flanks it. 

As 80 per cent of the total 31,056 population of the coun- 
ty is rural, the bookmobile is the backbone of our county 
library system. This can best be shown by the circulation 
figures for this year. Of the 91,550 books issued, 61,570 
were issued from the bookmobile. We have approximately 
thirty bookmobile stops. We also check out groups of 
books on a particular subject to individual teachers or 
school librarians which are kept for about six weeks. 

The library contains approximately 27,963 volumes and 
subscribes to 41 periodicals. We have 7,161 active pa- 
trons. 

The library staff consists of three full-time employees: 
Miss Mary Lee Cooper, librarian, Mrs. Charlie Macek 
and Miss Jo Ann Stuart. 
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LIBRARIES OVER THE STATE 


One of the objectives of TEXAS LIBRARIES 
is to disseminate the “news and notes” type of 
library information which is of so much inter- 
est and value to librarians, trustees, and friends. 
We are very largely dependent on newspaper 
items for the feature LIBRARIES OVER THE STATE, 
and so the picture presented of Texas libraries 
and librarians is always incomplete, frequently 


sketchy, and sometimes inaccurate. 


In striving 


for statewide coverage in each issue we welcome 
any contributions about libraries, associations, 
personnel, plans, services, gifts, building, remod- 
eling, new equipment, milestones of circulation 


or book stock, etc. 
tor: 


AUSTIN The Austin Public Libra- 
ry’s new bookmobile was 
put in service December 
9 replacing the trailer 
which had served the 61 day-long 
community stops. The new bookmo- 
bile, of 2,000 book capacity, will be 
reserved three days a week for the 
community stops and on remaining 
days will assist the older bookmobile 
with city school and other stops. Ex- 
tension Librarian Mrs. Margaret 
Bagley reports that combined circu- 
lation of the old bookmobile (17 days 
service) and the new (8 days serv- 
ice) from December 1 to Christmas 
was 28,700 books. 

Librarian Alexander Moffit re- 
ports that the University of Texas 
Library added 45,531 volumes dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, bringing its 
total holdings to 1,095,284 volumes. 
The library also receives 160 news- 
papers and 7,200 periodicals. There 
are 85 full-time and 150 part-time 
emnloyees on the staff. 

The Austin Library Club held its 
annual Christmas Dinner December 
8 with Dr. Llerena Friend as guest 
of honor. About 70 librarians pres- 
ent heard Miss Friend speak on her 
experiences in writing of Sam Hous- 
ton. Miss Friend’s hook, Sam Hous- 
ton, The Great Designer was pub- 
lished bv The University of Texas 
Press. She is director of the Texas 
History Center. 
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Two State Library staff-members 
had their engagements announced 
during the Christmas holidays. Miss 
Gertrude Navarro of the Archives 
Division will be married in April to 
Mr. Louie Amador of El Paso. Mr. 
Amador is a student in the College 
of Pharmacy at the university. 
William K. Peace of the Extension 
Division will be married in Septem- 
ber to Miss Margaret Ann Scott of 
Fort Worth. Miss Scott is a stu- 
dent in the School of Social Work 
at the university. 
Corpus CHRISTI Remodeling of 
the old city 
hall into a new 
home for La 
Retama Library was finished during 
December. Costing more than $300,- 
000, the job included strengthening 
of the old framework which was too 
weak to bear the weight of the re- 
modeled building. Moving into the 
new structure is expected to take 
about 30 days. 

FLOYDADA An additional room ad- 
joining the original 
quarters of the Flovd 
County Librarv has 

been opened. The library, which is 

located on the second floor of the 
courthouse, will use the new room 


_ as a stack room, with new shelving 


being purchased. The library was 
opened in July 1953. A branch is lo- 
cated at Lockney. 
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Robert E. Bell of 
Mobile, Ala., has 
been appointed as- 
sistant librarian of 
the Fort Worth Public Library. Li- 
brarian Arless B. Nixon reports that 
Bell assumed his new position Jan- 
uary 3, leaving his former position 
as assistant director of the Mobile 
Public Library. Bell is a graduate 
of Birmingham-Southern College, has 
a master’s degree from Harvard and 
has attended schools of library sci- 
ence at Columbia University and 
Louisiana State University. 

A new bookmobile was presented 
to the Fort Worth Public Library 
December 8 by the Friends of the 
Fort Worth Library. The bookmo- 
bile was presented in memory of the 
late Dan A. Levy, a trustee of the 
library from 1936-54 and one of the 
founders of the friends group. 
GEORGE WEST Plans are being 

made to start a 
county library in 
Live Oak coun- 
ty. At a recent open meeting in the 
George West School auditorium, mem- 
bers of civic groups and other inter- 
ested citizens discussed plans with 
representatives of the State Library 
and Mrs. J. O. Davis, librarian of 
the Alice Public Library. 
GLADEWATER The library in the 
proposed new high 
school building will 
be named the Jim 
Shoults Memorial Library in honor 
of J. C. Shoults who died December 
10. The Lions Club, of which Mr. 
Shoultz was a charter member and 
past president, will develop the li- 
brary memorial idea as something in 
Grapeland to which persons can give 
money rather than send flowers for 
a funeral. 


HARLINGEN 


Fort WoORTH 


Open House was held 
December 14 for the 
new Harlingen Air 
Force Base Library. 
Base Librarian Mrs. Roy M. Grill 
reports that the quarters include a 
main reading and stack room, a ref- 
erence room, a sound-proof music 
room and a children’s room. The li- 
brary is open to civilian and military 
personnel of the base and their de- 


nendents. 

Houston The Houston Library 
Board is beneficiary 
in the will of Mrs. 
Ola Harris Beaubien 


which was admitted to probate last 
month. The will, which is being dis- 
puted, leaves income from the sale 
of two houses to the board for cre- 
ation of the Beaubien Texas His- 
torical Research Foundation. Inter- 
est on the principal would be used 
to purchase books and materials re- 
lating to early Texas history. 

The University of Houston has 
purchased a collection of Far East 
material from the library of the late 
Maury Maverick. Librarian Dr. How- 
ard F. McGaw notes that the 500- 
volume collection includes a bound 
set of the diplomatic correspondence 
between the United States and China 
during the 1840’s, many of the origi- 
nal prints of Chinese Communist 
revolutionary writings, and others. 
Maverick had acquired the collection 
after World War II in the Far East. 
KERMIT TLA District II held its 

annual meeting in the 
Winkler County Library 
December 4, with Mrs. C. 

R. Legrande as chairman. Speakers 

were R. C. Janeway of Texas Tech, 

Jo Battle of Carson-Hutchinson Coun- 

ties Regional Library, and Margaret 

Goodrich of the American Library 

Association. Mr. Janeway and Miss 

Goodrich discussed the West Texas 

American Heritage Project, and Miss 

Battle spoke on certification of coun- 

ty and public librarians. Mrs. May 

Anderson of Midland was elected 

chairman for the coming year and 

Mrs. Lucy Carroll of Midland will 

he vice-chairman. The meeting will 

he held next in Midland. 

LUFKIN Gifts totaling $2500 to 
Kurth Memorial Libra- 
ry have been announced 
by Mrs. E. T. Clark, 

chairman of the board of trustees. 

Thev were from Lufkin National 

Rank, $1.000, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 

Kurth, $500, Angelina and Neches 

River Railroad, $1.000. These gifts 

will go into the library’s nermanent 

building fund. The board has long- 
range plans for enlarging the libra- 
ry. 

NACOGDOCHES Construction on a 

new library build- 

ing for Stephen F. 

Austin State Col- 

lege will probably start this summer. 

The architect’s contracts for the new 

structure has been apnroved bv the 

board of regents, Dr. Paul L. Boyn- 
ton, president of the college, an- 
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nounced. The school will advertise 
for bids as soon as the plans are 
completed. The library building is 
part of an expansion program al- 
ready under way at the college. 


Mrs. Robert Aberne- 
thy, Jr., has been 
named president of 
Friends of the Libra- 
ry at a meeting of the organizing 
group held in the Carnegie Library. 
Mrs. Abernethy listed the purposes 
of the organization as: establishment 
of closer relations between the libra- 
ry and its constituents; promoting 
knowledge of, and informed interest 
in, functions, resources, services and 
needs of the library; advising and 
confering with the library board and 
staff on matters relating to the con- 
duct and welfare of the institution; 
stimulating benefactions to the libra- 
ry; leading in the development of a 
program for the extension and im- 
provement of public library services 
and resources. Membership in the 
group is open to interested citizens 
upon application accompanied by 
dues of $1.00 per year for individ- 
uals, $5.00 for patrons, and $10 for 
sponsorship of organizations. 


PALESTINE 


PAMPA A series of six programs 
to explain the possible 
scope of the adult educa- 
tion program is planned 
for the new Lovett Memorial Library 
shortly after the opening of its new 
building. Dr. Ray Hampton, Pampa 
adult education president, has _ rec- 
ommended that four programs be 
considered with two additional pro- 
grams to be added at a meeting some- 
time this month. The library ses- 
sions would present a basic film on 
the conduct of the discussion groups 
with possible films or audio-visual 
aids suggesting some of the topics 
which might be discussed. The ten- 
tative list of topics under considera- 
tion for the six nightly sessions at 
the library is expected to include 
World Affairs, Spanish. Great Men 
and Great Issues, and You and Your 
Community. 
Rusk The Library Study Club 
has under consideration 
plans for seeking support 
of the public library from 
public funds. At a recent meeting 
members of the club discussed the 
growing feeling in Rusk that the li- 
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brary is a public institution and 
should be supported by public funds 
rather than by random contributions, 
candy sales, and such money raising 
schemes. Mrs. Jack Pinson, of the 
committee which headed the latest 
drive, noted that “The support of 
public minded business firms and of 
other citizens is required now and is 
appreciated, but general support 
from all citizens would be fairer to 
all concerned.” 
SAN ANTONIO TLA District VIII 
held its fourth an- 
nual meeting in 
San Antonio De- 
cember 11. The program, presided 
over by Chairman Gerry M. Taylor, 
featured addresses and a symposium 
on public relations. The speeches 
were made by Tomme Call of the Ex- 
press Publishing Company, and Clay 
Bailey of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion. On the panel were Sam Whit- 
ten and Esther Stallmann of the 
Graduate School of Library Science, 
Fred Folmer of The University of 
Texas and Mary B. Carver, Alamo 
Heights High School. Heartsill 
Young of The University of Texas 
reported on activities of the Library 
Development Committee, and _ the 
luncheon speaker was author Ram- 
say Yelvington, of Boerne. Helen 
Fry, Fourth Army staff librarian 
was named chairman for the com- 
ing year, and Frederica Killgore of 
the Package Loan Library was named 
vice-chairman. 


Waco TLA District VII, under 


the chairmanship of Ros- 

coe Rouse, held its an- 

nual meeting at Baylor 
University December 11. Theme of 
the meeting was What is Happening 
in Library Service in Texas? Dis- 
cussion sessions were headed by 
William K. Peace of the State Libra- 
ry on county libraries, Arless Nixon 
of the Fort Worth Public Library 
on public libraries. Claud Sparks of 
Texas Christian University Library 
on college and university libraries, 
Harriet Fowler of Greiner Junior 
High School in Dallas on school li- 
braries, and Cloyd H. McClung of 
Baylor’s Tidwell Bible Library on 
special libraries. Miss Othella Den- 
man, Waco High School librarian will 
assume duties as chairman for next 
year. 
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(Continued from page 8) in improving the occupational 
ity, you may wish to visit it and and recreational therapy pro- 
discuss ways of improving the grams in the institutions under | 
service with the personnel there. the board’s jurisdiction. She has 
Also, you might forward your been successful in recruiting the 
suggestions or ideas to Mary professional occupational and 
Alice Coombs, the director of recreational therapy personnel 
rehabilitative therapies, Central who are gradually being added 
Office, Board for Hospitals and in the system, and in fostering 
Special Schools, in Austin. (Box the organization of volunteer 
S, Capitol Station). Miss groups at many of the institu- 
Coombs has been instrumental _ tions. 
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